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We have examined many of the 
our vicinity and are sorry to state th 


APPLE CROP, BORER, &C. 


rother Man | 


orchards in- 
at the pros- 


pect for a full crop of winter apples, such as_ 


Russets and Baldwins, is very small. 
saw apple trees bloom more fully t 


We never 
han they did 


this spring, but from some cause or other, very 


tew winter apples are to be the resu 


er this is owing to some cold frosty nights, which 
took place just as the blossoms were opening, 


It. Wheth-'| 


or to the cloudy, drizzly, unsunshiney weather, 
that continued throughout the whole of the lat- 


ter part of the blooming season, we 
We are inclined to think it must be 
the latter cause, for trees that bear 
seem to be full of young apples. 


cannot say. | 
attributed to 

early fruit 
These blos- 


somed early, and the pollen probably matured 
fully, and the germ become impregnated before 


the cloudy damp weather began. 
Some orchards are infested with 


headed rascal, called the borer, and a friend 


that 2imlet 


wishes to know the best mode of preventing his 


ravages. 
borer, is what Yankees calla bug, 

fourths of an inch long, rather slim 
colored spots on his wings and a pa 


‘The parent of the worm, called the 


about three- 
, with light 
ir of shears 


to his mouth that will cut pretty smartly. 
We had one confined in a phial, with a piece 
of leather over its mouth, and he bored his way 


through the cover, in the night, a 


nd escaped. 


These insects lay their eggs in the bark of the 


apple tree, between April and June. 


They gen- 


erally deposit them just below the surface of the 


earth, where the bark is more tender. 


worm hatches and makes his way 
the tree, “worming” his way along 


The 
further into 
between the 


bark and the wood, sometimes clear round the 


tree, thus girdling and killing it completely. 
order to detect them, you must examine around 
the body of the tree—sometimes removing the 


earth a little. You will find small 


thrown out of the hole. When t 


you should lose no time in cutting 
killing him, If much of a wound 


recipe of which we gave youa few 





some substance which shall be odi 


In 


piles of dirt, | 


and sometimes chips like saw dust, which he has 


his appears, 
him out and 
is made by 


this means in the tree, it will be a good plan to) 
cover it over with Forsyth’s composition, the, 


weeks ago. 


A good method to prevent the borer from lay- 
ing its eggs, is, during the season, say as soon as 
the first of April, to smear the tree over with 


ous to it; a 


coating of soft soap, or tar, or melted India rub- 
ber, &c.; a wash made of potash water, not too 


strong, or what is the same thing 


, a weak lye 


trom wood ashes, so weak that it shall not cor- 


rode and kill the bark, will prevent 


it from de- 


positing its egg and spoiling the tree. 
Every orchard should be examined and the. 


scourge routed. Many trees die an 


chief. 


them. 


d the owners | 
never mistrust what the cause is, but attribute | 
it to the winter, or to something else, when in 
fact the borer has girdled it and done the mis- 


if any of our friends can give further infor- 
mation in regard to ridding orchards of this in- 


sidious pest, we should be happy to hear from) ger per cent. of sugar in the clover. 





MENT. 


Giessen, in Germany, to Mr. T. V 


month. 
Giessen, Jan 
In the progress of the last term, 





The following article was addressed by Mr. 
Horsford, of Albany, now with Prof. Liebig, at | 


V. Olcott, of 


uary, 1346. 
while other 


chemical labor was going forward, I made an 
ash-analysis of red clover, and accompanied it 
with an investigation, which I record below. 


cial value; imasmuch as the circ 
entific exactness. 
processes 


contains more or less sugar. 


The water will evaporate, leaving 
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with the vegetable fibre and other 
ters, to be fed to stock. 



































and thereby have been destroyed. 









































of the development of clover. 



































having previously the 
clover a small quantity of. 


days, 


To the latter [ attach in its isolation no spe- 


umstances in 


which it was conducted deprive it of perfect sci-| 
I make it the basis, as you 
will observe, of explaining one or two chemical | two experiments, was 83.55, and 83.58 per cent. 


It is well known that the juice of clover-heads 
The nectaries of 
the fully developed head are especially rich in a 
honey-like liquid, which bees gather. 
the clover when the heads are fully formed, but 
not ripe, the sugar of this honey will be secured, 


In cutting 


the sweetness 
organic mat- 


If the clover be cut be- 
fore the heads begin to develope, the sugar, if 
formed, must be in the stems and leaves; if not 
cut until the seeds are ripened, the sugar may 
have accomplished one of its supposed ends— 
that of keeping up a higher temperature within 
the seed for the elaboration of its various parts, 


It was my purpose to ascertain how much su- 
gar, or rather the relative amounts of sugar, 
there might be at the above named three stages 
Experiments 
with the first two kinds were made. ‘The clover 
crop being nowhere permitted to ripen, 1 was 
unable to submit the inquiry concerning the third 
to the test of experiment. I cut clover exactly 
at the surface of the ground, on the 16th day of 
June, just as the tufts of leaflets enclosing the 
heads were discernible. These I chopped to 
fineness, and placed a weighed portion in a flask, 
connected through the medium of a chloride 
calcium tube, with a Liebig’s potash apparatus; 

mixed with the 


a 


carefully-wash- 
ed beer yeast, and covered the whole with water. 
Fermentation went briskly forward for several 


made up of potash, soda, and lime. Sulph 
of said Wiebe: without “vn 


devoloped, I cut another portion, and having 
finely chopped, weighed and mixed with it yeast 
and water, connected all with another potash ap- 
paratus, as in the other case. 

Without or beyond both the potash tubes, were 


tubes of hydrate of lime, to prevent the absorp- 


tion of carbonic acid from the air. 
On the 30th of July, the fermentation being 
quite done, the potash apparatus of the last men- 


tioned [quantity of clover] had increased in 


weight by 1.15 per cent. of the whole weight of 


clover subjected to fermentation. The first men- 


tioned had increased only by 0.80 percent. Thus 
the amount of carbonic acid, evolved from the 
mass last cut, was almost half as much again as 
that from the quantity first cut. 

It may be well, since I have introduced so ma- 


ny expressions betraying the laboratory, that I 


endeavor to explain the mode by which I hoped 
to ascertain the amounts of sugar in the two 
kinds of hay. 

Most persons are familiar with the fact that 
distillers ferment large quantities of grain to ob- 
tain alcohol. The process to which the grain is 
subjected, effects a decomposition of the sugar 
of the grain, into carbonic acid and alcohol. 

‘The sugar susceptible of this decomposition is 
grape-sugar—that to which the sweetness of ap- 
ples is due, and which is manufactured in enor- 


_mous quantities on the continent of Europe from 


the starch of potatoes. Its composition, when 
dried at 212° from analysis, is Carbon, 12 atoms; 
Hydrogen, 12 atoms; Oxygen, 12 atoms; or, in 
the language of chemistry, C12 H12 O12. If 
we take from this 4 atoms of carbon, and 8 at- 
oms of oxygen, there will remain C3 Hi2 O04 
thus: 





Ci2 Hi2 O12 
C4 08 
2 Equal to2 atoms 
C8 Hi2 04 4 of alcohol, 


the composition of aleohol being C4H6O2. 

The alcohol becomes the high wines; the car- 
bonic acid floats over the fermenting-tubs and 
escapes. 

Thenard has shown, by distilling and collect- 
ing the alcohol, and weighing the carbonic acid 
arising from the decomposition of a given weight 
of sugar, that the weight of the sugar and the 
sum of the weights of the alcohol and carbonic 
acid equal each other. 

The alcohol may be permitted to go directly 
into acetic acid, as takes place with fruit, when 
exposed to air, or continued as alcvhol by ex- 
eluding the air. 

Vinegar has the following composition: C4 
H303. In order to its formation from alcohol, 
three atoms of hydrogen must be taken away, 
and one atom of oxygen added. This takes 
place quietly and slowly in cider and beer casks, 
as well as vinegar barrels, with which all are fa- 
miliar. The housewife, to keep the vinegar on 
the increase, adds wine, or whiskey, or cider, or 
maple sap, or molasses. All these contain sugar 
oralcohol. The sugar is resolved into alcohol 
and carbonic acid. The alcohol, however, does 
not continue as such, if the liquid be exposed to 
the action of the air, but goes into vinegar or 
acetic acid. 

Decompositions have been so much and close- 
ly studied, that the results are perfectly under- 
stood. The causes of the decomposition are still 
| matters of discussion. 
| ‘The carbonic acid, to whose addition the in- 
‘crease in weight of the potash apparatus is to he 
attributed, indicates a certain amount of sugar 
from which it was derived. ‘The larger per cent 

of carbonic acid in one case corresponds to a lar- 


| Tadd the analysis of the ashes of the efver. 


ANALYSIS OF CLOVER “AND . ITs MANAGE- | From it may be seen one of the parts sulphate 


| of lime (plaster of Paris) plays in the develop- 
' ment of clover. 

Franklin, auxious to convince our countrymen 
| of the efficiency of plaster (sulphate of lime) 


Albany, and read at one of the agricultural | manure, strewed a few handfuls of it in the form 
: y> . 
meetings at the capitol in that city during last of large letters upon a clover field. In a few 


weeks the plants that had received it had so far 
out-grown, and had taken on a color so much 
deeper and richer than the others around, that 
the wonder of passers-by was naturally excited. 
Of the whole plant, in its green state, the 
earthy ingredients or inorganic constituents 
Equal 1.83 per cent. 
Of the leaves, 1.75 *¢ 
Of the stems, 1.40 
The water in the green clover, determined by 
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Of the dry plant altogether, the ashes 
Were 11.18 per cent. 
Of the leaves, 8 elaine 
Of the stems, i) eam. 
Ingredients of the Ashes. 
KO potash ) 12.164 16.101 
Na tedium) 1.414 1.874 
NaO (soda) 30-757 = 40.712 
CaO (lime ) 16.556 21.914 
M magnesia ) 6.262 8.289 
pos, 2¥e208, 0.506 «=—:0.670 
ae ofiron) 4 ~ ; 
Cc (chlorine 2.159 2.856 
PO5 (phosphoric acid) 2.957 3.915 
SO3 (sulphuric acid) 0.801 1.063 
Si (silica) 1.968 2.605 
CO2_ = (ecarbonicacid) 22.930 
Sand and coal, 1.244 100,000 
99.718 
Loss or waste, 0,282 
100.000 
The sand was probably spattered upon the 
stalks by rain, and some coal remained after the 
most careful and loug-continued burning. 
The first column of figures contains the direct 
results of the analysis in per cent. The second 








column the results deducting the carbonic aci:l, 
and coal, and sand. 
By the analysis we see how large a part is 
‘presence in the soil it 
could never have been among the tissues of the 
clover. If it be an essential & ingre- 
dient, as phosphoric acid is seeds of wheat 
and corn, it is readily seen how Franklin’s se- 
lection of clover may have been hap- 
py- Ido not pretend to say that it is indispen- 





On the Ist of July, when the heads were fully ‘sable. A series of experiments ouly could set- 


we see how very large the proportion when com- 


Here is nearly 23 per cent. of carbonic acid. In’ 


tine motion among the constituents of the plant | 
held in solution in the fibres of the stems and | 


cess of drying, shali keep the stalks and leaves | 


tle such a question. | In Dr. Johnson’s admirable little story of “Ras- 

The large proportion of carbonic acid is par- selas,” Imlac makes a long digression in order 
ticularly worthy of attention. Comparing it with to recount to the Prince all the various things 
the sum of all the other acids—the phosphoric, which a man ought to know who aspires to the 
sulphuric, silic, and hydrochloric (of which the name ofa poet. Before he has half done, the 
chlorine is given)—we see how far it exceeds; Prince interrupts him with the exclamation, 
them. Again, looking at the per cent. of bases, ‘““Enongh! thou hast persuaded me that no man 
can be a poet! Proceed with thy narration.” 

The bare mention of the sciences with which 
the agriculturist is expected now-a-days to be 
familiar, reminds one of this passage, and tempts 
him tosexclaim, with the impatient Rasselas, 
‘Enougi! no man can be afarmer. Let’s change 
the sifjeet.” 

So much for theory: how is it with practice? 
A tenant dies or leaves his farm, or hints that 
there isa possibility he may leave it. No matter 
whether the said farm be large or small, good 
or bad, sand or clay, within one month, the 
landlord’s residence is in a state of siege, and his 
table groans under a feast of letters: he is pelted 
with applications. Now, imagine for a moment 
all the motley host of applicants for the vacant 
or vacable farm collected together, and the land- 


pared with the sum of the inorganic acids. This | 
surplus of base was most of it united to organic 
acids. ‘These, in the burning of the plant, have 
been destroyed. ‘Their place has been wholly, 
or for the most part, taken by carbonic acid. 


an analysis of the ashes of sugar cane made at | 
Giessen last summer, there was not a trace of | 
carbonic acid. Such is the difference. In the 
sugar cane the per centage of silica was large. | 
Timothy grass ashes also no carbonic acid, but a | 
large per cent. of silica. 

The moisture of green clover amouuts to 83.- 
55 per cent., and the clover contained sugar, a | 
bedy capable of fermentation. What hints do | 
these facts furnish to the farmer! If the clover 
be taken to the mow with this quantity of water, 
the water will furnish the means of that intes-| 


him, all answering to the nane of “farmer,”’— 
imagine him, with a painfully suppressed fit of 
inward laughter, addressing them in the follow- 
ing words :—** Now, [ will let the farm rent-free 
to the man among you who shall tell me the 
meaning of the following: chemistry, geology, 
vegetable physiology, botany, mechanics, hy- 


leaves, which is necessary to fermentation; and 
not only will the sugar be lost, but vinegar will 
be formed, souring the whole mass, and render- 


. , Ye ! 

ing it unpalatable to stock. If it be properly . ; 
d P ; le propery | draulies, hydrostatics, geometry, meteorology, 

dried, the sugar as such will remain in the veg- : : . 


: ; * aS anatomy, animal physiology, natural philosophy 
etable fibre, and go to nourish the stock, furnish-| ya pm we P pay» 
: ; ‘oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen carbon, ammonia, 
ing to horses, cattle, and sheep, an element whose ry : : . 

. : soda, potash, phospherns, sulphur, alumina, 
combustion serves to keep them warm and fur-| ... - - , 
nish fat. (a) | silica, calcareous, ferruginous, centre of gravity, 

Bur é. ait line of traction, angle of fortyfive, percolation, 
alli— . ° ° . * oi 

S ; : filtration, capillary attraction, solution, precipita- 

The leaves contain 10.69 per cent. of ashes. ||. oT > 
. tion Ihere I am out of breath: I have only 
The stems contain 8.52 ee Ma wo 
- - - told you half. You look amazed, and are all 
Now as the inorganic matters are more or less : —s 
4 : - laughing; but it is I whe ought to laugh at you; 
serviceable in the animal economy, the leaves, “gg ee 
taini t of th hould be full for every one of you that has made application 
containing most 0 shou > car ; pre- a a 
ed pe : h hale of ; h nt . fe for this farm, virtually undertakes te solve prac- 
served; and as the ashes whole p im-| |. «ax : 
"Ta rar eanscay Sag gad & plan, | tically the most difficult and mysterious problems 
eluding the bead, have 11.13 per cent. of ashes, : 
Ly ‘ ile - € the head ; that the human mind can perform; and the man 
: r serv o aa 
— _ ~ r a — — —ads-amet re | that takes it will do so, and every man that holds 
leaves is ¢ ecidedly more important than the stems. |. furm and cultivates it, does do so every year 
Hence the farmer cuts the clover, and instead of | of his life—in every one of the sciences and sub- 
drying it in the sun, cocks it for a few hours, so |jects of which I have merely given you the 
that the vapor evolved from within, inthe pro-| proper names!” 
And such is literally and honestly the fact. 
without from becoming too suddenly dried and | The list is long and the names are hard. But we 
unnecessarily brittle. |may know a man’s character well, and he may 
In closing, I will state one of the results to | have done us a good service many a year, and yet 
which the experiments of Prof. Liebig are daily | it is perfectly possible that we may he ignorant 
leading. Inthe spring preceding my arrival at of his name; and so it is with the sciences and 
Giessen, Liebig planted some grape scions un-| subjects that belongto agriculture. Of all the 





|der the windows of the laboratory. He fed them | practical pursuits in which the mind of man can 


| 


with the ashes of grape vines, or the proper in-; be engaged, it is the one which requires the 


organic food of the grape, as shown by analysis | inost extended knowledge of, and derives the 


; 
| 
} 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of its ashes. "The growth has been enormous, | most advantage from, an acquaintance with what 
and several of the vines bore large clusters of are called the physical sciences, meaning the 
grapes in the course of the season, and all may | Knowledge of natural causes and effects in mat- 
have, as I did not particularly observe them un- | ters of earth, air, water, fire, plant and animal. 
til the grapes were gathered. The soil is little} But if it makes this demand upon the capacity 
better than a pavement—a kind of fine gravel, | Of man, with what does it repay him? With 
in which scarcely anything takes root. the highest, the truest,t he best of all earthly ble s- 


There are pots of wheat in different stages of | '"8—health to the body, satisfaction to the 
: | feelings, and occupation to the mind. And 


their growth, that have been fed variously—some | ‘ 

upon the inorganic matters they require, accord- | '° these present boons there - added _ 
ing to analysis ot their ashes—others have had | Other, less obvious and tangible, but singularly 
merely the food which is furnished by the soiJ,|*"4 beneficently adapted to the imperfection of 


The results in numbers are not yet known, but 


from appearance we may readily judge what | ‘" pee of future—whieh, hiding the 

may be expected \gray hair, masking the deepened wrinkle, and 
o 5 : 4 ' ° . 

I may mention in this connection, that { gave | S°0thing is vo poe ma ries te fr a 

to Prof. Liebig five varieties of American corn, |Y°*" °° Y°** —etpuint ~ - a Ar at 

‘past, the goal imperceptibly won, and the earth, 


ra ss ils, TTBS P igre rs wig! yeas | which his mind has studied, and his strength has 
rst frost in Gies-} . . oes 
‘ | eceives h tle bosom, and, 

sen was about the 20th of October. The ols | Sleds ives hime in:‘Ber. gentle ' 


| whi ; j “the good that he has 
mate is essentially different from ours. The | SHRED steeples ES 


heat of our summer is more intense. vous Fame ane ae" iehly . a 

The experiments of Prof. Liebig, mentioned eCarygtatty jatathn ey ee 
above, are full of interest, not alone as sustain- 
ing the views he has advanced, but also as show- 
ing that the treasures in the shape of inorganic 
manures, heaped up in some quarters of the 
zlobe, may be made to equalize the fruits of la- 
bor in other regions. E. N. Horsrorp. 


(@) The diseussion between Dumas and Lie- 
big, relative to the formation of fat from sugar, 
has been settled in favor of the latter, by a rep- 
etition on the part of Dumas, of experiments 
made several years since by Liebig. 

{American Agriculturist. 


“CRACKED HOOFS.” 
Messrs. Editors: A correspondent of yours 
asks for information as to the best method of 
treating erncks in horses’ hoofs. I would say 
that those caused by corking as every one that 
owns a horse knows that their hoofs grow from 
the hair down, and in this way the horse gets 
new hoofs after a while. Now if he gets wound- 
ed where the hoof and hair come together, a 
crack or sear will grow down into the hoof. If 
the wound is made by a cork or otherwise—is 
up and down, it will leave a permanent crack or 
scar the whole length of the hoof. But if the 
eut is made round-wise it will godown as the 
hoof grows out and becomes sound. The horse 
I now own corked himself on a hind foot. I 
waited to see if it would make a crack from the 
hair down, after a snfficient time 1 found that a 
crack had commenced. 1 then with a knife cut 
through the skin above the hoof cross-wise of 
the crack and the was this cut grew 
down leaving the hoof perfectly sound. Putting 


opinion drawn from common remark and daily 
experience, your farmer is, of all mankind, the 
most uninformed of all these scientific suscepti- 


sensible of all those moral and physical advan- 
tages that you flourish about. Ifthe pursuit be 
really such as you describe, how comes it that 
in this same six thousand and fifty-something 
since Adam found the soil, and nineteen or twen- 
tieth since Mr Deanston Smith discovered the 
subsoil, that farming is still lost in the dim back- 
ground of civilization; a mark for every passer-by 
‘to have a shy at. 
mistake! We eannot be talking about the same 
thing! If agriculture be, as you say, (and as 
Pliny, and Virgil, and Dr. Johnson, and Mr 
Pusey, said before you,) the oldest, the noblest, 
and the best of all human pursuits, surely agri- 





for sure, the oldest practice must be the most 
perfect.” 

The answer is by no means obvious; bat strange 
as it may seem, it will be found on examination, 
that the advancement of the arts is exactly in an 
inverse ratio with their antiquity! The cotton 
trade is far before the older silk-trade, and the 
silk before the still more ancient wool-trade. 
In a word, the more the human mind is advanced, 
previous to the discovery and practice of any 
particular art or trade, the more suddenly does 
that trade leap into perfection; because tt has no 
established prejudices to contend with. ‘Those 
two inveterate hag=, Prejudice and (mistaken) 


up and down on the hoof of a horse or ox. 





are 
than a | tk r 
or teat tre ce oe 





aaa 





devoted to it. It took her two days to count the | ci 


lord, after eyeing the noun of multiude before | 


man’s earthly state, viz: an interesting and allur- | 


ical,” you will say; ‘‘but if one may venture an | 


bilities and dependencies of his art, and the least | 


Surely, there must be some | 


culture aud farming must mean different things, — 


Self-interest, strangle every babe that is too big 
for their swaddling clothes, and woe to the giant 


in nails or hooping only relieves, but this method that is born within the rounds of their midwifery ! 
cures. This will answer for any crack ‘The fair and noble proportions of Science appeal 


in vain against their accursed partiality for the 















FARMING AND SCIENCE. A committee of naval captains. Who laaghed 


atthe man that first stocked away the useless | 
hedgerows, grubhed up the trees, deep-plowed 
abd deep-drained the land, and spared no ex- 
_pénse in the application of every modern appli- 
ance to the farmery? The surrounding farmers. 
| Inaword, then, onceagain, why do the modern 
arts beatthe old ones? Because they alight upon | 
‘a fair field and no favor,’’ where the struggling 
but tender infancy of human ingenuity and enter- 
prise, is mot blasted by the chilling breath of 
/established ignorance and baleful prejudice, nor 
oe by the poisoned stings of vulgar ridi- 
cule.— | 
(C. W. H., in London Agricul. Gazette. | 


PRACTICE VS. PRINCIPLE—JACK-AT-ALL- 
TRADES. 
Me. Evrror,—Dear Sir: At the Agricultur- 
al meeting a short time since, you recollect that 
| remarked that | endeavored to raise my own 
potatoes and other garden vegetables, and that 
all mechanics ought to do the same. On this re- 
mark one of your brother editors makes the fol- 
lowing comment, 

‘‘Upon that principle the farmer should make 
his own ploughs, &c., instead of depending on 
the mechanie.”” Now, Sir, if that gentleman 
‘had said that upon that principle the farmer 
‘should repair his ploughs, &e., I think he would 
‘have hit the nail on the head. 

I am well satisfied, sir, that it is conducive to 
my health to rise with the lark on a fine sum- 
mer’s morn, and regale tor an half hour or so, 
‘among my beautiful fruit trees, or garden vege- 
tables, and find that [ derive both pleasure and 
‘profit by so doing, both to the bedy and mind.— 
| Who but the infidel can but exclaim with the 
Psalmist on such au occasion, “Lord, how mani- 
fold are thy works; in wisdom hast thou made 
them all.” And then after tea, if my day’s work 
|has been accomplished in the shop, I take quite 
as much pleasure in hoeing a few rows in my 
little field, as others do in loafing about with a 
long nine between their teeth; | love work sir if 
[can have my own way, but it is rather vexing 
to the mechanic, especially if he be a chairma- 
ker, to have his neighbor farmers on every rainy 
day, lug into his shop their broken tools to be 
repaired, and pay him in long stories, and wind 
up with the grateful compliment, ‘‘well you 
must get as much out of me sometime.” 
| Why wont you, Mr. Ploughman, just recom- 
mend to your brother farmers (sinee many of 
them consult you as their oracle) to fit up a little 
shop in one end of their woodhouse, or some 
other place; and furnish themselves with a few 
tools, and a few sticks of timber. If you think 
it would be important to instruct them how to 
'make cider tap, or how to set a barrel-hoop, per- 
haps it might be proper to give some genera! in- 
structions as to the manner of shoeing a sled, 
| pinning a stone drag, toothing a rake and build- 
ing a pigs-trough, &e. 
| Some farmers, lam happy to say do perform 
| such kind of work, bug they do not always work 
with their own tools; some mechanics say that 
| costs more to find saws and augurs for farmers 
to cut nails and gravel with, than all they wear 
them, themselves. ; 
We often hear it said that farmers are the 
most independent class in the community. Can 
that be a fact sir, when so many of them go to 
the mechanic te borrow tools and beg garden 
seeds’ If these of us who are mechanies (mem- 
bers of the legislature) should be fortunate 
enough to obtain leave of absence to return to 
our families before planting time is past, would 
| you recommend to us, to lie in bed till the bell 
| warns us to breakfast, as some of us are in the 
habit of doing, or rise betimes and cultivate our 
gardens and plant a few potatoes? 
| A little advice would be gratefully received by 
your Obedient servant, 
J.C. Guazier. 


Boston, Mareh 3, 1846. 


| Though there has been much preaching in fa- 


| vor of “a division of labor,” and against the sys- 
tem of ‘“Jack-at-all-trades,” still we have kept 
‘our own mind so balanced that we can look, 
without dizziness on each side of the question. 
_And we have often noted the advantages that 
|may arise from turning our hands occasionally 
|to various employ ments. 
| We think it absurd for a mechanic, who lives 
|in the country, to keep perpetually in his shop 
‘and deprive himself of the pure air. Let every 
lone have a garden and one fruit tree, if no more. 
He may have a grape vine too if he owns, or 
hires, a lot one yard in extent. His labor may 
thus be varied a little, and he will know as mach 
again as the mechanic who is always in his shop. 
The English silk weavers do nothing but 
| weave silk; and when the business is down they 
have nothing to do but starve, or join in a riot 
to raise the price of wages. They are incapa- 
| ble of turning their hand to other employments. 
They know nothing, comparatively, because 
they have never had an opportunity to exercise 
the natural powers that were giventhem. This 
is a pretty strong objection to carrying the divi- 
sion of labor to extremes. You render your 
| workmen mere machines, and deface the meutal 
‘image that was granted by our Creator to all. 
| And while we would urge the mechanic to 
have a home, a garden, a tree, and a vine, we 
would invite the farmer to become acquainted 
‘with the use of the saw, the hammer, the augur 
and the chisel. He will then be able to mend 
his tools in less time than it would require to go 





his wheels, or ploughs, shovels and forks, but he 
could soon learn to keep them in order and keep 
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to one of their “honest old farmers,” is a good 
specimen of his stories. fEp. 
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LETTERS FROM “THE OLD MAN OF THE 
MOUNTAIN.” 
Priexp Trrecse—t spoke to you, in my Jet- 


ters I sent you a while ago, about the great law- 
yers of my little granite world here. A sort of 


mountain pride I suppose I felt in the towering 
creatures. 1 didn’t tell you of a hundredth part 
of them. May be I shall, by-and-by, if I keep 
on writing. 

But | weuldn’t have you think [ thought more 
of the lawyers than I do of the rest of the peo- 
ple. I don't think so much. I hear they are 
more thought of down among you—they and 
other men that don’t work. But they are not by 
me. I think ef professional men, as you call 
them, as | de of profession. J don’t think so 
much of it as I do of practice and doing. The 
people, of all others, in my judgment, are the 
ones that raise the corn and make the ploughs 
and things. [don’t want corn. | live on clouds 
and thunder and so on; but among you, eating 
and drinking mankind, the important folks, I 
should think, would be the ones that provided— 
the men that tilled the ground and the women 
that kept house, not forgetting the glorious boys 
und gals that helped. I'm afraid I'm almost 


| alone in this opinion, friend Tribune; and the 
| working people themselves, I’m afraid, don’t 


| agree with me. ‘They don’t think much of them- 

| selves or their calling, I'm afraid. And when a 

| stranger comes into a place, you'll hear him, they 
tell me, asking who the lawyers are, and what 

‘minister they’ve got settled over them, or who 
they’ve got for doctors. Never who the great 

'farmers are, or the great carpenters, or black- 
~miths, or the great housewives. These, friend 
Tribune, I look upon as the stay and staff of 
mankind—a kind of Providence. They provide 
for the world. The others only help eat, or shift 
what is raised from hand to hand, and generally 
away from the hands that have any hand in rais- 
ing it. The working people help God provide 
for mankind—anid | look upon them as the chief 
people. I wish they knew a little more. They 
will, when they come to think right of labor, and 
from what I can see, | judge that time’s a com- 
ing. It will be a knowing world, friend Tribune, 
when the working people come to be the think- 
ing people. People think amazing deep and 
wholesome, when they think at work; that is, 
when they don’t work too hard, and feel above 
board. 

[ told you about some of our lawyers. Pvea 
good mind to tell you of our farmers here. I 
will about one I have in my memory’s eye—for 
he is dead. He wasn’t born in New Hampshire. 
He came from Connecticut. He lived just below 
me here, in a little, Aard town, called Campton. 
I don’t know, friend Tribuné, as you’ll like to 
have me tell you of our old farmers, living in a 
thick-settled, popular place as you do, and print- 
ing a paper every day. But you havn't a man 
in all York State, inuch less in your town, that 
you would have said, if you had known him, 
was a likelier man, or a better man, or more of 
a man, than Col. Holmes of Campton! Col. Sam 
Holmes!—all but the Colonel. That I don’t 
think anything of—nor he didn’t, though it was 
just after the old Revolutionary War, when it 
was something to be a Colonel, to what it isnow. 
They forced iton to him. Any way, old Col. 
Holmes was one of the likeliest men, I don’t 
know but I may say the very likeliest, I have ev- 
er seen among men. Though he was, all his 
days, a farmer here among the rocks, and scarce 
ever went off his farm for fifty years. He begun 
down bere in Campton, when there had hardly 
been a stroke struck in the woods. There was 
a little spot of clearing, I believe, on the Jot he’d 
went on to—and a log barn had been put up on 
it. He and his wife lived in the barn all sum- 
mer, the first summer they come up here from 
Connecticut. They come all the way—he a-foot 
with his axe on his shoulder, and she a-horse- 
back, with the bed bound on behind her, and the 
copper kettle hanging by the old mare's side. It 
was all they had, and the roads wa’n’t near so 
good then as they are now. Col. Holines was a 
young wan then—just “out of his time.” He 
lived on that land fifty years, and died on it. He 
was hardly ever out of town or off of his farm. 
They teased him to go to General Court one 
year, I believe, but couldn’t make him go again. 
‘It was small business,” he said, *‘for any body 
that had any other to mind.” And he said “it 
was a bad thing to have so many laws, and to be 
tinkering them over so often.” He cared noth- 
ing about office, or politics, or parties. He said 
but little, but what he said was always right. He 
was as sensible a man, friend Tribune, as ever 
Ben Franklin was, and a much better man, to 
-my mind—and a greater, take all the cireum- 
stances. He lived there, all alone, as it were, 
and cleared up his farm, and did an amount of 
good there, all unpraised and unseen, and for the 
sheer good and beauty of it, as I hardly be- 
‘lieve Ben Franklin was man enough to have 
done. He had a grand old-fashioned farm, and 
grew forehanded and finally rich, without ever 
| trying to, or caring any thing about money. He 
never drove his men, and never hurried them, 
| except at table, and then not to have them get 
idone. ‘‘Come,’’ he would say, “all hands take 
| hold—there’s enough.” And it was royal to see 
him sitting at the head of his old long kitchen ta- 
‘ble, with his twenty men, and as much the equal 
‘of the hamblest of them all as he could possibly 
be, with his great, generous heart and princely 
|head. He hada head, friend Tribune, worth 
| going a journey to see—an old Connecticut, Rog- 
| er Sherman sort of head, by the tell—for | never 
saw Roger Sherman’s head—thougk I have Col. 
| Holmes’s, when he was at work, bare-headed, 
‘im his field among his men. It wasn’t a head 
‘like Daniel Webster’s or ’Zekiel’s—not one of 
‘those high, precipice sort of heads. It was a 
middling forehead for height, but wide and beau 
tifully pitehed—a sort of honest man's forehead, 
and head covered over with hair as fine as silk, 
‘and laying im tufts, like feathers on the neck of 
| an engle—and along after he was sixty, #8 white 
as Moosehillock of a November morning. 
the old man working 
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t the times of plenty, and 
vampey te veark when 4 could.” He used to 
take their little old due bills for it, payable “i 


help,” and never call on them—though they gen- 
ore remembered to turn out and help id 
when it come hay time. But numbers of the ok 
due-bills were found among the old man’s few 
apers, after his death, writ in his own a 
soe hand—not after an business form—an 
always spelt so as to be understood, and many of 
them yellow with age. He wasn’t what you call 
a tender-hearted man, that he was so heer te, 
of t r, It was generosity and sheer grent- 
<a Me felt it Seinnath amaa “that any body 
should suffer when there was enough”’—and he 
knew “they hadn’t calculation euough, many of 
them, to bring the year about, especially the cold 
seasons,” and he said “they must be seen to.” 
And he did see to them, the glorious old man. 
It wasn’t for the name of it—for he didn’t seem 
to know anything about the name of doing things. 
And it wasn’t for salvation—‘‘giving to the poor” 
because it was “lending to the Lord.” He 
wasn’t a religious man—that is, never made a 
rofession. Religious people about him didn’t 
ike it that he didn’t, though their chief uneasi- 
ness was that he Ear did so well that it made 
them appear to disadvantage. He always was 
right in all he did and said. I don’t believe he 
said or did a single wrong thing, or a thing that 
was out of the way, or ict was unhandsome, 
all the time he lived inCampton. All that time, 
for fifty years, no man ever said a loud word 
against him. And it grew toa proverb, that a 
man’s “word was as good as Col. Holimes’s.” 

I should love to tell you, friend ‘Tribune, how 
it looked where he lived. His good old house— 
1 forget whether it was ever painted—set up on 
a rising ground just in South of a beech-wood, 
at the head of a long meadow, the clear little 
Beebe’s river running through it, and the great 
wide pastures on the hills that bordered it. It is 
ail in plain sight from here, and within thirty 
railes. ‘The hills covered with cattle and long- 
tailed colts. But the dear old man is dead, and 
the people never were sorrier for anything that 
took place in that region. 

I havn’t made up a story here to tell you, 
friend ‘Tribune, nor colored it any, nor told you 
half the truth, though Col. Holmes never went 
to College, nor to Congress, nor to General Court 
(more than once, if he did that,) and was noth- 
ing but a working, home farmer, all his days.— 
Ask the old people of Campton, and the young 

ople too, and they’! all tell you it is just as 

*ve told you—only more so. ‘Tears of admira- 
tion come to my heart when I remember the 
beautiful, honest old man. He was a great man 
too—as great as Washington would have been, 
alone there on that Campton farm,—but glorious 
most for his Honesty, and his providing for the 
poor. But he was only a farmer. [ think the 
more of him for that. If you don’t, friend ‘Tri- 
bune, you’ve a right to your opinion. Butif you 
wont print this, because it is about a working 
man and one you have never heard of and no- 
hody has ever heard of, and that hadn’t any 
learning—nothing but goodness and greatness— 
you’ll hear no more from 

Tue Ovp Man or tre Mountain. 

Franconia Notch, April 21, 1846. 

[New York ‘Tribune. 

Geyerat Taytor’s Orrictan Desparcnes, 
detailing the operations of the army in taking 














possession of Matamoras, have been received at 
Head Quarters. ‘These despatches answer the 
very natural inquiry, Why did not Gen. Taylor 
follow up the victories of the 8th and 9th of 
May, by crossing the Rio Grande, capturing or 


routing the Mexican Army, and taking possession | 


of Matamoras with all their army and public 
stores, &c? It seems he had no pontoon train— 
no means of crossing the river; and was there- 
fore obliged to wait until he could collect small 
boats and make other preparations for crossing, 
This gave time for the Mexicans to recover par- 
tially from the effects of their defeat, and to car- 
ry off and make way with a considerable portion 
of their public and army stores. 

An armistice was proposed by General Arista, 
through General Riguena, on the 17th of May, 
when the army was ready to cross the Rio 
Grande. This proposition was promptly reject- 
ed, as having come altogether too late; Matamo- 
ras must be taken; Gen. Arista might withdraw 








from the town, but must leave every description 
of public property behind, An answer was 
promised in the afternoon; but none came; and 
Gen. ‘Taylor gave orders to cross the Rio very 
early on the 18th. The eighteen pounders and 
three batteries of field artillery were brought to 
the banks of the river, and the army moved for- 
ward. No resistance was made, and the passage 
was effected with the loss of one man, Lieut. 





George Stevens, of the 2d dragoons, who was 
drowned in attempting to swim the river with 
his squadron. A large amount of public stores, 
chiefly ordnance, was found concealed in the 
town, which the army was gradually recovering 
from the places where it was hidden. ‘Two field 
pieces, several hundred muskets, and 200 shells 
were among the articles recovered. More than 
300 wounded Mexicans were found in the hospi- 
tals. Arista retreated precipitately towards 
Monterey. All the cavalry of our army pursued 
the retreating Mexicans 60 miles, aah some 
few prisoners; but the scarcity of water and the 
condition of the horses compelled the troops to 
return without molesting the enemy any further. 

Among the spoils are a pavilion and several 

vieces of massive plate belonging to Gen. Arista, 

ommander-in-Chief. Gen. 'Taylor suggests the 

oy ated of having the pavilion forwarded to 
ashington. 

Our army are in great want of athousand tents 
for field use. ‘The tents of the 7th infantry were 
cut up to make sand bags during the bombard- 
ment of Fort Brown. ‘The future movements 
of the army would be regulated hy the result of 
the examination as to how far the Rio Grande is 
navigable by steamboats. ‘lhe steamer Neva, 
which accompanied the troops from Barita, had 


found no difficulty in ascending as high as Mat- 
aumoras. [T'raveller. 


Geyerav Scorranp tax War Department. 
The correspondence between Gen. Scott and 
Secretary Marcy, alluded to in Wednesday’s pa- 
per, has been published at length. An exami- 
nation of this correspondence has served to deep- 
en our conviction of the impolicy of making our 
ae chieftains candidates for high civil offi- 
ces. General Scott is afraid to leave Washing- 
ton to assume the command of the troops for the 
conquest of Mexico, lest his enemies at the scat 
of government should somehow injure him in 
his absence. ‘T'o be sure, he had not received 
any written orders to assume this command, but 
the Ws oy verbal orders of the President to 
that effect had been given. ‘The General, not 
having prudence enough to conceal his suspi- 
cions and fears, writes to the secretary a some- 
what saucy letter, which the secretary lays be- 
tore the President, and which induces him to re- 
call his expressed desire to have General Scott 
take the command of the army of invasion; and 
thus the matter now stands. If General Scott 
had acted simply as a mlitary man, with no eye 
to future poli erment, we do not believe 
that any misu ing would have occurred 
between him and Pri Polk or his Cabinet; 











“but, as it is, we fear the difficulty will prove ir- 
pt em to “. oe an, oie, ie. Gov- 
ernment perhaps to the ing inj of 
General Seott, [‘I'raveller, ; “en 
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and yet every body doesn’t 

between the varieties and species that are found 
in their own vicinity. They are a lively, spright- 
ly, industrious, mischievous race of animals,— 
full of fun and frolic, generally living near the 
borders of civilization and affording amusement 
for every village urchin, who considers them 
fair game, They are the first animals that boys 
learn to hunt, and the way they ‘go it’? when 
one makes its appearance is a caution to ‘old 
settlers.” Forty noisy, clamoring, capering 
school-boys, with clubs and sticks and stones, 
and, perhaps, a dog or two after one poor squir- 
rel is a very Common occurrence, and such is 
the rushing and shouting and ‘‘stooboying,” that 
you would think the poor “beastie” a doomed 
child; and, yet, nine times in ten, he comes off 
conqueror, and leaves the whole troop nonpluss- 
ed and wearied in the chase, and forced to “gang 
hack agin” with no other trophies but scratched | 
faces and torn clothes, the effects of the push | 
among the bushes and branches through which 





‘chickaree” has led them, as he went skipping 
and hopping from stub to stub and branch to} 
branch, a leetle beyond them, and yet tar enough 
off to keep out of their clutches. | 
We have five species of squirrels in Maine. | 
The most common one is the red squirrel, (Sc#- | 
urus Vulgaris of some writers, called also, Scé- | 
urus Hudsonius by others.) This is a jolly, | 
bright-eyed, happy, frolicsome fellow. He likes | 
to live where there is a mixture of pine and oak | 
trees. Generally builds his nest on pine trees, 
of leaves and dried grass interwoven with 
sticks. It is covered all over, with around hole 
on one side to creep in or out. His length, of | 
the body, is about seven inches and a half, his 
head is about an inch and a half and his tail | 
about five inches. ‘The upper part of the body | 
is a brownish red color, top of the head of the | 
same color—under the jaw, throat, breast, belly 
and forward part of the thighs, a dirty yellow- | 
ish white—tail the color of the body, and the | 
whiskers, like the present fashionables, very long | 
and black. 
This species eat the seeds of the pine.—| 
They will take a long cone of the white pine, 
and skipping up to a convenient resting place, | 
sit upon their haunches and twirl it about with | 
their fore-paws, while with their sharp cutting | 





teeth they will riddle it all to pieces, throwing | 
the scales off on one side, and picking out the | 
seeds, which they either eat on the spot or de-| 
posit it in the pouch of their cheeks—carry them | 
off and deposit them for winter's use. ‘They | 
are very provident in the fall, and will carry off | 
immense quantities of these pine seeds, acorns, | 
beech nuts, corn, wheat and such like things | 
which they store away very carefully for future 
use. ‘They are neat, cleanly animals—breed | 
during the months of May and June, and pro- 
duce from two to three young at a time. This 
species are sometimes very destructive to corn- 
fields on the frontier of the State. We have 
known instances where they have dug up and 
destroyed whole fields just as it was coming up. 
‘They are more destructive on fields planted on 
a “burn” as it is called than ploughed land, as | 
such fields are generally more near to the wood | 
where they live. | 
They probably migrate in great numbers to 
different parts of the country, some years being 
more plenty in some sections than others. 
Srrirvep Squirrer, (Sciurus Striatus.) The | 
next species most common among us is the sfri- | 


ped squirrel, sometimes called ground squirrel | 
or “chipplemonk.” ‘This is a beautiful little | 
fellow, very sprightly and active, but living in | 
holes of old logs or stumps, or in a round small 
hole in the ground made without digging out any | 
dirt. | 

This is the squirrel that puzzled the Yankee | 
who couldn’t conceive how he could dig his hole | 
without throwing out any dirt, and which prob- | 
lem was happily solved by the frishman who | 
tould him that he first began at the other end of | 
it. It probably digs no hole itself, but when it | 
finds some chinck or crevice made by accident, | 
or by a decaying root, it takes possession and 
fits it up for a habitation.* We once opened | 
one of these habitations, which had been made | 
under a rotten stump, and took out two quarts | 
of a mixture of wheat, Indian corn, nuts, &c., 
which the industrious animal had collected from | 
a neighboring field. 

This species lies dormant a part of the winter. | 
We have found them in this situation and brought | 
them into action again by exposing them to | 
warmth. He works in the night, or a part of it, 
as the rat and mouse do. In the spring of the 
year, when they emerge from their winter quar- 
ters, you can frequently hear them calling to 
each other with a peculiar loud clucking, and 
when you approach them, will fetch a cluck and 
a kind of whistling chipparee, and dodge into 
the stone wall in double quick time. It seldom 
climbs trees as do the other squirrels, but con-. 
fines itself to walls and old fences, where there | 
is more or less brush to hide in. 

This species is called the striped squirrel, be- 
cause of the stripes of different colors which it 
has. Its body is “a brown fawn color above, 
with five longitudinal brown rays and two white, 
inferior parts white, tail blackish above, red 
bordered, with black beneath.” Its length is 
about five inches, the tail from two to three inch- 
es. He isa mischievous animal among grain 
and corn crops, sometimes doing great damage 
to corn planted near the margin of woods, espe- 
cially in new clearings. 

Grey Squirrer, (Sciurus Cinereus. ‘This 
is the king of squirrels in this section of the 
country. He is the largest, most active and most 
daring of the whole genus among us. In the 
fall of the year, when the nuts and the corn are 
beginning to ripen, he is wide awake, and it is 
fine fun for sportsmen to hunt him ona fine 
morning. Those who understand the business 
select some corn field near a wood for operations, 
and while they station themselves in the margin 
of the wood they send another person into the 
field to fire a gun ortwo. ‘This routs the tres- 
passers, and they “make for the high timber,” 
where the person stationed, picks them off. At 
this season of the year they are fat, and make 
fine eating for epicures and ngry hunters. 
The good housewife first parboils them, which 
takes out the “squirrelly taste,” as a back woods 
man’s wife once called it, after which they may 
be fried, baked or stewed, to suit the palate of 
the eater. The grey squirrel is a bold fellow, 
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the head two inches six lines, of | 
lines, of the trunk of the tail seven inches six 
lines. 

Superior part of the head and neck, as well as 
the back, covered with hairs gray at their base, 
and afterwards divided into two or three zones, 
alternately of a clear fawn and black, which 
produces a general complexion of gray, ap- 
proaching to yellow; sides of the neck, and par- 
ticularly the haunches, spotted with white, flanks 
slightly spotted with black, which leaves the 
fawn color nearly pure. Abdomen, white; sides 
of the head and snout, reddish.” 

In 1749 this species of squirrel were so nu- 
merous and mischievous, that Pennsylvania and, 
we believe,some other colonies offered a pre- 
mium of three-pence per bead for their destruc- 


| tion. About 8000 pound sterling were paid out, 
making more than a million killed for the 


suke of the bounty. We saw a very elegant 
cape exhibited at the Show and Fair of the Ken- 
nebec Agricultural Society, last year, made of 
the skins of the grey squirrel—they were! split 
open on the back when skinned, well tanned and 
put together ina very neat manner, and thus 
made a very superior article for winter dress. 

Buack Squtrrev. ‘There isa black squirrel 
occasionally found in our forests, generally in 
company with the grey squirrel; but we are not 
now sure whether it is a distinct species or only 
a variety of the grey. It is as large and as ac- 
tive as the grey species, and possesses the same 
characteristics and habits. Harlan mentions a 
black species, found in different parts of North 
America; but his description does not seem to 
apply to those in question. 

Fryinc Squirret. This is the most curious 
and singular of the whole tribe of squirrels found 
in Maine. It isthe Pleromys Volucella, of Har- 
lan, and Sciurus Volucella, of Pallas and others. 

It is not often seen, and not so much is known 
of its habits as is known of the others. We are 
inclined to think that it is a night worker instead 
of a day laborer, and hence the reason why it is 
not seen so often as the other species, besides 
They have occasionally 
been tamed and kept as pets. ‘They live on nuts, 
seeds, grain, buds of the birch tree, &c. They 
are a delicate, timid animal, nearly five inches 
long, tail about three inches. 

The upper portion or surface of the head, 
body and tail, are of a greyish color, tinged with 
red, the hairs being ashy gray at base and yel- 
lowish red at their extremity. Around the eye 
is a blackish ash color, and a white spot above 
each, under surface of the body yellowish white. 

This kind of squirrels lives in families, in the 
hollows of decayed trees. ‘They are called ‘fly- 
ing squirrels,” not because they have real wings 
and can fly like birds, but from the fact of their 
having a membrane or doubling of the skin, 
reaching from each fore leg to the hind leg, 
which forms a sort of wing by which they are 
buoyed up as they seale from branch to branch. 
They cannot tly upward, but will take quite a 
‘““slantindicular”’ flight for some distance. We 
recollect an anecdote, told of a troop of boys 
who had discovered a family of flying squirrels 
in a hollow tree. One of the lads clambered up 
to the nest and routed them, while the others 


_ ranged themselves around to catch or kill them 


as they come out. 


One of the company being rather tall, and 
clamorous, stood bawling and shouting with his 


_ mouth wide open, when one of the squirrels, in 


its flight, mistaking him for a tree with a hole in 
it, scaled straight into his mouth, “kerchuck,”’ 
and thus stopped his mouth and his noise at one 
operation, 

The fur of this little fellow is the softest and 
most delicate of any animal in all the State, and 
we should think, if they could be domesticated 
so as to breed freely, quite an article of profit 
might be thus obtained. 

‘These are all the species of squirrels that we 
have seen in our State. We have met with one 
or two white ones, but they were evidently acci- 
dental varieties of the red species. We will 
thus wind up our chapter on squirrelology. If 
any of our readers or friends know of any other 
species, or can furnish us with any facts illustrat- 
ing the “manners and customs” of this interest- 
ing class of our forest occupants, we should be 
pleased to hear from them. 


Fire. Saturday morning last, about three 
o’clock, the peg factory building (not occupied) 
of M. V. Reynolds, near the State House, was 
discovered on fire. It was burnt to the ground. 
Suspicion saith the fire was the work of an in- 
cendiary. ‘The building was insured. 








Masonic Cecesration, St. Joun’s Day, 
Wepsespay, June 24. The address is to be 
delivered in the Representatives’ Hall, between 
1 and 3 o’clock P. M. by Joseph R. Chandler, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, Editor of the U. 8. Ga- 
zette. Procession will be formed at the Univer- 
salist meeting house. 

After the services the fraternity will form a 
procession and proceed to the Mansion House, 
where they will dine. 


Improvement of Neat Stock in Unily. Mr. 
Horace McKenney has sent us a hand bill con- 
taining a notice of the splendid bull Superior, 
that he has obtained to stand at Unity during the 
season. If the farmers of Unity are so dispos- 
ed, they can soon have some noble stock among 


them. A little zeal, energy, faith and liberality 
is all that is wanting. ; 








New York Illustrated Magazine, Published in 
New York by Wm. Taylor, and Edited’ by Law- 
rence Labree, although excellent in the beginning, 
improves very much as it increases in age. ‘The 
June No. is an interesting work, and contains 
four superb steel plate engravings, and the pub- 
lisher assures his readers and patrons that each 
No. shall contain the same number, highly fin- 
ished. Mr. Labree conducts the work with taste, 
spirit and energy. ‘This, together with the fact 
wig ot assisted by many of our best writers, 
and W. G. Jackman to superintend the engrav- 
ings, is a strong guaranty that the work will 
Howard's Cancer : 









lers to Mr. Wadsworth’s advertisement. 
known some cases tha pie! 
humors. It is a pleasant and safe medicine. 
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. We would refer | 


farmer. A poor farm with good tools can often- 
times be made more profitable than a good farm 
with poor tools. The catalogue contains euts or 
drawings of most of the implements kept by 
them, together with descriptions and directious. 
it may be seen at our office, and the Publisher of 
the Farmer, Mr. Eaton, will procure, direct 
from their warehouse, any implement that may 
be wanted, at the manufacturers’ prices. 





Do you own a Horse Raxe? The recent 
rains will insure you a good crop of grass, and 
if you have not a horse rake to assist your labors 
in haying, by all means obtain one. It is one of 
the greatest labor saving machines that you can 
introduce into your field. With one of these, a 
man, a boy, and an old horse, will rake up more 
hay than five can with the common hand rake. 
Try one, and our word for it you would not like 
to do without one afterwards. 


Dr. Jupsoxn ayp Fanny Forester. The 
readers of the popular magazines of the day, are 
familiar with the writings of Fanny Forester.— 
This was none other than Miss Emily Chubbuck 
of Utica, N. ¥., and we see that on the 2d inst. 
she was married to Dr. Adoniran Judson, the 
celebrated missionary of the East. Now we 
have no objections to this old veterans marrying 
the fair Fanny, but we protest against his carry- 
ing her out of the country to die among the 
smutty sons of farther India. He has already 
carried two of our fairest ladies there, and buri- 
ed them. Why carry the third to share the same 
fate? We think it’s more than his share. 


SeasonasLe Rais. We were visited, last 
Friday, by a very welcome rain storm. Previous 
to this the weather had been hot, and the earth 
had dried very fast. Vegetation, especially 
grass, was suffering, and our farmers began to 
have long faces when you talked about the hay 
crop. 

The rain continued until Monday, and has 
done itnmense good. 

The rise in the river has a little delayed the 
workmen on the dam, and the rush of logs 
knocked off a few of the upper timbers of the 
last sectiou that had just been put in. As soon 
as the water subsides the work will be finished. 





Sons of Temperance Celebration. ‘The Sons 
of Temperance are to celebrate the 4th of July, 
in Waterville. 

Rev. Mr. Judd, of this town, will give the ad- 
dress. 


Suaxer Concert. Among the many con- 
certs and exhibitions which have arrested the 
attention of our community, recently, we know 
of none more interesting than the Shaker Con- 
cert. ‘This is no humbug. The company cou- 
sist of individuals who have been long connect- 
ed with the Shakers of Canterbury; but being 
at length convinced that the belief is an error, 
seceded and removed from them. Their exhi- 
bition is not by way of ridicule, or to make the 
Shaker worship ludicrous, but to illustrate their 
religious modes and the course of their religious 
services. ‘Those who feel a curiosity to know 
some of the ceremonies of the Shakers, had het- 
ter embrace the opportunity now offered to go 
and see them. 











Route or Gen, Taytorn—P wan or Campaten. 
We understand that the next demonstration of 
Gen. Taylor will be upon the city of Monterey. 
This place is about 90 leagues from Matamoras, 
aud is approached by a difficult road running 
through an arid and ill-watered country. It is 
the principal city of the province of New Leon, 
and commands the entrance of the table lands, 
or the interior of Mexico, through the passes of 
the Sierra Madre. 

To make the operations of the army upon 
Monterey more secure, if not absolutely certain, 
Gen. Taylor designs occupying the town of 
Camargo, about 250 miles by water above Mata- 
moras. ‘Todo this securely, it is necessary for 
him to have traesports of a draft suitable to the 
navigation of the Rio Grande. Camargo will 
be the basis of his operations upon Monterey, 
and this point must be first made the depot of 
supplies, and entrenched in a style capable of 
sustaining a siege. 

It was the design of Gen, Taylor as we learn, 
to be at Monterey by the first of July; but the 
want of transports to convey his stores to Cam- 
argo, compelled him to delay further progress in 
the enemy’s country till this deficiency is re- 
moved. Camargo is situated upon the Rio 
Grande, and presents an admirable foundation 
for a display upon the interior, and from Camar- 
go to Monterey is about 40 leagues, or 120 miles. 

With a view to expediting the march of the 
army, Capt. Sanders, who has distinguished 
himself in the admirable defences he has con- 
structed about Poiut Isabel, has been despatched 
to this city to procure the necessary transports. 
He is now in the city of New Orleans, but will 
proceed up the river immediately to supply the 
deficiency in transports which his purchases 
here may leave. ' 

Before reaching Camargo the army will have 
to take the town of Reynosa, which is between 
Matamoras and Camargo. It is not ex 
however, that any defence will be made of such 
villages. 

Gen. Taylor designs now to be at Monterey as 
soon in July as ible. At that place, it is be- 
lieved, the Mexicans will make a stubborn stand 
if at all during the war. If the troops under 
Gen, ‘Taylor occupy Monterey, the whole of 
Mexico this side the Sierra Madre will be in 
the possession of the United States, including 
the mining districts of New Leon, New Mexico, 
Santa Fe, Chihuahua, &c. &c. This calcula- 
tion is based somewhat upon the idea that the 
United States will order an expedition from the 


Missouri river upon the Northern inces. If 
this be done the whole of North Mexico will be 
in our i Such a d 1 of the 
forces of the United States ‘end the war 
atonce. But if it did not, our army would hold 
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Sever 
were oe aoe ms aoe 
The Senate at an vg F hour a into Executive 

P. M. adjourned. 

“House The Naval Appro iation Bill was taken 
up in Committee of the hole. Most of the day 
was 8 therein. Without any action the Commit- 
tee rose. ; 

After the committee rose, on motion of Mr. Mc- 
Kay, a joint resolution te Bw authorizing the 

ayment of expenses incurred by the volunteers il- 
gots called outb ye 4 ants out of the ten mil- 
; the war bill. 
-= aspenpnews Fripay, June 12. 
He Senate, this morning, 2 message was 
Bone os from the President, transmitting the detailed 
accounts of the battles of the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Allen offered a resolution to enspend the 40th 
rule, which requires that Executive business shall be 
transacted with closed doors. The resolution lies 
over one day under the rules, 

No business of public importance was transacted, 

The Senate, at a little after one o’clock, went in- 
to Executive session. 

House. A motion was made that the House re- 
cede from all its amendments to the Supplementary 
War Bill which had been disagreed to by the Senate. 

The House then receded from two of its amend- 
ments, and refused to recede from two others—one 





the war, to select one major general and two briga- 
dier generals, for permanent service, without regard 
to the dates of the commission. 

The bill was then ordered to be returned to the 
Senate. 


made a report. 


deem proper. 


in a short time adjourned. 
SatrurpDay, June 13. 
The Senate was not in session to-day. 
In THe House. 
eration of the Naval Appropriation Bill. 


voting commenced in the committee. 
tional floating dock at Philadelphia, was adopted. 


bill. 
Mownpay, June 15. 
In THE SENATE. 


any embarrassment which might otherwise arise. 


will be filled at one o’clock to-morrow by ballot. 


bill, and a committee of conference was appointed. 
Mr. Hannegan’s resolution to adjourn on the 2011 
July, came up as the special order. 
The Post Office appropriation bill was taken up. 


York to Liverpool was rejected, 
the line to Cowes and Bremen was adopted, 27 to 24 


third reading. 

After the transaction of some unimportant business 
the Senate adjourned. 

In tHE Hovse. 
was taken up. 
ments, the Bill passed—yeas 191, nays 2. 


Whole on the state of the Union. 
and it was carried by tellers, 115 to 71. 


other purposes,’’ was then read. 


the Indian Appropriation Biil. 


mittee of Ways and Means. 


and partly advalorem duties. 
Tea and Coffee are taxed 20 per cent. 


Ib. 


$7 per ton. 


Steel in bars or plates 15 per cent. 


wool is a part, 30 per cent ad val. 
Salt 4 cents a bushel. 
20 per cent on all non-enumerated articles. 
The House then adjourned. 
Tvuespay, June 16. 


and ordered to be printed. 

A message was also received from the President 
with the Oregon Treaty. 

The Senate then went into Executive session. 

In THe House. Mr. McDowell of Ohio moved 
a susPension of the rule in order to introduce a res- 
olution embodying a protest against the treaty in 
progress for a settlement of the Oregon Question. 

On his motion to suspend the rules, the yeas were 
35, nays 156. 

So the motion was lost. 

The House then went into Committee and pro- 
ceeded with the Indian Appropriation bill, which oc- 
cupied the time until adjournment. 

Wrpyespay, June 17. 

Senate. Mr. McDuffie was elected chairman of the 
committee on Foreign Relations. 


volunteers to ten dollars per month during the war. 

Mr. a cow reported the House bill to reeede Alex- 
andria to Virginia, and recommended its rejection. 

The Senate then passed into executive session. 

Housr. ‘The amendments to the Indian appropriation 
bill were taken up, and a protracted debate ensued on an 
appropriation to pay the Wyandots for certain improve- 
ments upon their kind in Ohio, in abandoning the same ia 
conformity to the treaty of 1844, The amendment was 
concurred with. 

Tuvuarsbday, June 18. 

Senate. Mr. Houston, of the military committee, 
reported a joint resolution, giving the thanks of Congress 
to Gen. Taylor, and for other purposes. 

The resolution heretofore submitted by Mr. Allen for 
abolishing executive sessions, was considered. Mr. Allen 
made a few remarks, chiefly in reference to publications, 
about the treaty before the Senate, and said the whole 
matter of secrecy was a sham. The vote was then taken 
upon the resolution, and was rejected—ayes 13, noes 35. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to bring up the ware- 
housing bill, after which the Senate went into executive 


session. 

At five o’clock the body closed their session, having 
confirmed the treaty. ‘The vote, pro and con, is variously 
stated 40 to 11, and 38 to 12. seal of rela- 
tive to this question has not been removed, nor will it be 
until after the ratification of the treaty by the two govern- 
ments. 

The Hovus® went into committee of the whole on the 
tariff bill. The bill reported from the committee of ways 
and means by Mr. Seaborn Jones, was opposed by Messrs 





MeLean and Mellvaine. 
Bellville, Ill., June 3, 1846, At about half- 
past 2 P M. to-day, our town was visited by a 


tremendous storm of wind, rain and hail. ‘The 
eastern stage was four or five miles from this 
place, near the residence of Gov. Kinney, when 
the storm struck it. The hail broke through the 
top of the stage, knocked the driver down, and 
the horses rau off. ‘There was but one passen- 





in the stage, a young ing to Sa- 
a whesinebet _in pont em ore the 
. hi : ht into 











Mr. Shenck from the ‘Investigating Committee”’ 
The report is very short, and merely recommends 
the publication of the record of proceedings of the 
committee, and all testimony taken before them, 
leaving it for the House to draw its own inferences 
from the ficts, and adoot such measures as it may 


The House then took up the private calendar, and 


The House resumed the consid- 
At the hour appointed the debate ceased, and the 
An amendment appropriating $150,000 for a sec- 
The House adjourned without final action on the 
Mr. Allen resigned his post of | that was under peculiar circumstances. 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
He said that recent occurrences, of which he was 
not at liberty to speak, had convinced him that his 
views of important subjects connected with the ap- 
propriate duties of that Committee, were not in ac- 
cordance with those of a majority of the Senate, and 
he tendered his resignation with a view to obviate 


The resignation was accepted, and the vacancy 


The Senate insisted upon its disagreement to the 
amendments of the House to the supplementary war | mates were entitled to confidence. 


The amendment for the mail steamers from New 
The amendment to reinstate the appropriation for 


The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 


The Navy Appropriation Bill 
After the rejection of various amend- 


The House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Mr. McKay then moved to take up the Tariff Bill, 
The ‘Bill to reduce the duties on imports and for 


The Bill was then laid over, at the suggestion of 
Mr. McKay, to take up the Senate amendments to 


Mr. Hungerford subinitted a substitute for the tariff 
bill, which was ordered to be printed, together with 
the usual number of the bill reported from the Com- 


The substitute is very similar to the bill reported 
to the last Congress by Mr. McKay—partly specific 


Raw sugar | ed, by merely inserting the word ‘raise.’ 
1 1-2 cts Ib. Refined, 4 cts. lb.; other sugar 2 cts. 


[ron in bars or bolts $15 per ton—rolled iron $20 
per ton—sheets, hoops, bands, &c. 30 per cent—pigs 


Wool, woolens and carpeting, and articles of which 


In Senate A message was received from the | Executive. 
President, transmitting Secretary Walker’s Report agaist the bill as it stands, and expressed his inten- 


on the Finances and Tariff. The message and doc-| tion to vote against it, unless it should be amended. 
uments were referred to the Committee on Finance, 


Mr. Bright gave notice of a bill to raise the pay of 


tain cases, where the early thaws of the pas,” 
revented operations commenced fron, . mg 
ht to a close. | 
On motion of Mr. Perry, Ordered, that the ¢, 

mittee on the judiciary be instructed to inquire ;,,,, ~a 
expediency © so altering the 25th chap. of Revien 
Statutes that owners of shall not be setae 
to receive the amount of damages, awarded 1)... d 
consequence of laying out or altering Roady pa," 
over the same, until such roads shall be mad, ing 
completed. nd 
Petitions presented and referred—of Fran\);, Aa 
ams praying for divorce—remonstrance of ,), 
mer of Avon, against petition of E. Howland "9 
—of Selectmen of Phillips against same, - 
House. A message was received from the Gor 
ernor, transimitting information as to what expe, 
will be necessary in raising and organizing are... 
of volunteers called for by the President. 7), ,.° 
mates are made by Adjutant General Redington... 
amount to about $8,000 or $10,000. Laid 4, rr 
table. 
Mr. Chadwick, from the conferees on the Detitie, 
of E. Greeley et als, reported a bill prohibit, ,,, 
erection of any bowling alley without license \,,, 
the selectmen of the town, aldermen of the ,,. 








being that authorising the President, at the close of | &e. under penalty of from $10 to $50 for every ,,,. 


when said alley shall be used—read and assioy., 
Mr. Friend of Etna called up the bill appro,,,, 
ting $20,000 for raising volunteers, the quests, \, 
ing on reducing the appropriation to $5000. 

Mr. Allen of Bangor said as it appears that 4). 
troops in all probability will not be wanted, th... 
pediency of appropriating or expending mone, ;,, 
raising troops is questionable. The present 4)... 
ances certainly indicate delay not to be very 
gerous. , 

Mr. Levensaler said circumstances might ch)... 
again, and the troops might be wanted, in y),, 
case they ought to be ready. 

The amendment was rejected without a cous 

Mr. Paine of Bangor said as the estimates o/ , 
Adjutant General full considerably short of gy9 
he would move to strike $20,000, and insert $19 \, 

Mr. Thompson of Unity was walling to trus, ; 
Executive with $20,000. If not all wanted, it wo, 
not be expended. 

Mr. Chadwick of Portland thought it singu\,; .,). 
icy m calling for volunteers, to offer a bounty 
was not willing to vote for such inconsistenc,, |, 
would like to know where there was any picced 
for any expenditure by the State in raising yolun.,, 
He believed Louisinna was the only instance, , 


? 
PUL at the 
great distance, and under the present circumstane, 


is it necessary for usto make this large appro; 
tion? If $20,000 are appropriated, a lary 
will be expended. He saw no reason to expect ti, 
the General Governinent will refund this money 

Mr. Levensaler said we have more interest 4); 
South than any other Eastern State—inore « 
there—more navigation engaged in the carry, 
trade. A few thousand dollars, more or less, ay 
but little consequence in such a case. 

Mr. Paine of Bangor said he supposed the , 
Why is it m 
essary 10 appropriate more than twice the amouy 
| called for by the Executive ? 

Mr. Barnes said this bill came in wrong, and 
gone wrong ever since. It is end for end. The 
proposes to appropriate $20,000 to carry the py 
sion of the bill mto effect. The estimates of t\y 
Adjutant General are for bounty, for recruiting of- 
-| cers, for surgeons’ services, &c. There is not a wor 
in the bill authorizing any expenditures for any of 
these purposes. The bill appropriates $20,000 jor 
»| organizing a regiment, not for raising them. Mr. | 
thought gentlemen would do better to delay on 
longer, andmake the bill what it ought to be. Tie 
whole object of this bill isto provide for organnany 
and officering a regiment of volunteers, and the a)- 
propriation is made for the purposes of the bill. It 
contains not a particle of authority to the Governor 
to offer a bounty, or to employ recruiting officers 
Mr. B. asked if gentlemen wish to avoid the sespon- 
sibility of deciding whether a bounty shall be offered, 
and throw it upon the Governor? He thought tus 
was not the way to treat the Executive. 

Mr. Paine said when he offered his motion, he sup- 
posed the bill to cover the whole ground. As it 0)- 
pears to be otherwise, he thought it indillerest 
whether 10 or $20,000 were appropriated, and be 
withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Levensaler thought the defect in the bi! 
would be easily remedied by inserting the word 
**ruise’’ before the word ‘‘organize.”’ 

Mr. Barnes said this difficulty was not to be jump- 
Is it re- 
publican to intrust the question of compensation ‘to 
the soldiery to the Executive? Mr. B, said he would 
vote for a bounty, if the Executive thinks best; bu 
not for an appropriation which does not specify the 
particular mode in which money is to be expended. 

Mr. Allen of Bangor thought it would be easy to 

ut this bill in shape, and moved to refer it to a se- 
fect Committee of the House—negatived, 42, to 62. 

A motion to adjourn was negatived. 

Mr. Otis of Hallowell, said he was willing to pass 
this bill, if the appropriation and the provisions of 
the bill was made to confirm to the estimates of the 
Mr. 0. proceeded to speak at length 














On motion of Mr. Stuart of Hollis, the yeas and 
nays were ordered, 

Ir. Oaks of Garland, said this bill is designed to 
aid in prosecuting a war against a brave and nnfor- 
tunate people for standing up for their rights, and 
he could not give his vote for such a purpose. 

Mr. Parker of Golden Ridge, spoke with much 
zeal in favor of the bill as it is. 

Mr. Barnes moved to amend the bill by inserting 
an additional section, authorizing the employment 0! 
recruiting officers, and other expenditures, according 
to the estimates of the Adjutant General. Mr. 3 
explained that these sums were precisely those 0! 
the Adjutant General, with the exception of bount) 
the Governor and Adjutant General had neither 0! 
them taken the responsibility of advising the ofler 0! 
bounty. 

Mr. Gould of Wilton, moved to strike out that par! 
of the amendment relating to bounties. 

Mr. Parker replied to the remarks of Mr. Barnes 

Mr, Gould’s motion was negatived without a coun! 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the amen’: 
ment, and it was rejected—yeas 37, nays 79. 

The bill was then passed to be engrossed, yeas 7’, 
nays 38. 

inally passed—bill to incorporate proprietors ©! 
Sullivan Bridge—resolve in favor of Thurston Car! 

Petitions presented and reterred—of Nathaniel | 
Reed et als. for an academy at Phipsburg, «”¢ * 
grant of land for the same—P. M., Foster et als. wr 
an oa for the repair of Dead River Row 
—N.T. Talbott for change of name of his mine! 
son—Horativ Allen of Camden for an act of ince” 
poration—F. Adams, for divorce. 

Remonstrances—of Convers Lilly et als., E. Hatc! 
et als. all of Dresden, and Nicholas Gaubert e! ** 
of Richmond, all against the petition of Robe" 
Reed et als., that Swan Island and Little Swao!* 
land be set off from Dresden to Richmond—Job" 
Rollins et als., against the petition of Wm. H. Sm? 
et als. for toll at Telos Cut. » 

Wepwespay, June I’. 

Senate. Mr. Monroe from the Committee 
military pensions, reported a resolve in favor of b' 
as L. Lothrop. te 

Mr. Hastings from the Committee on State _ 
and State roads, reported a resolve in a new dre" 
in favor of Beulah Britton. ae 

Mr. Allen from the Committee on the Judiciary “ 
which was referred the petition of Franklin ag 
praying for Divorce, reported notice to be ge" 
the respondent. bird 

Hovsx. Bill relating to flowage was read 6 


time. 

Mr. Levensaler spoke in opposition to it. Tt pr” 
to change a me of thos standing, and to — 
things at very loose ends. The present law se" 
tbe Lop end of both apes wee ee oped vw 
of the proposed law, the owners of mills 4 
liable to have the valne of their pro destroys 
by the lands in the vicinity changing — ian i 
was sepecet to changing existing laws e 

better. 
would be shown that the ~~ bh + ave idan 
desire to jn law, t 


will always find an opportunity, let the statutes aaa 


"Friend of Etna said the present Had was IP 
Da 
mills. Bot tho time for that policy bed gove ©. 











ze. Some of them are of very little valve | 
ought to be removed. He hoped the bill 4 
Paar, Latenbeles said the bill does away with the 












